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What to Look for in a Method: 
(1) Selection 


WILLIAM F. MACKEY 


' TEACHERS OF English are often invited to give up the books and 
teaching methods they have been using and to adopt newer methods 
and better textbooks. They are also expected to re-examine their 
methods from time to time in the light of new theories and new 
research. A systematic procedure for evaluating a method might 
help teachers discover what is new or different in a method and 
whether or not it is suitable. 

How does one method differ from another? Methods differ in 
their selection, grading, and presentation.! In this article we shall 
consider differences in selection, or differences in what is taught. 
Since it is impossible to teach the whole of a language, all methods 
are forced to select the part which they will teach. The kind and 
amount of language selected will depend on how and for whom 
the selection was made. 


FOR WHOM WAS THE SELECTION MADE? 


The selection may have been made for persons of different ages, 
different levels of English, and different national or professional 
environments. The questions to be answered first are therefore: 
Is the method mainly for adults, for children, for adolescents, or 
for learners of all ages? How much English are the learners supposed 
to have had? How long is the course supposed to take? How 
many hours a week? Is the method designed to teach reading, 
speaking and/or writing, or is it a foundation for all three? Is 
the course for Indians, Africans, Europeans, for some particular 
national group, or is it for learners of any nation? Is it intended 
to teach English to a group for the purpose of fitting them for some 
particular trade or profession—military, scientific, or commercial? 
For answers to these questions we usually need not go beyond the 
preface. The fact, however, that the course is not for the particular 
type of learner we have in mind should not prevent us from examin- 
ing it; for with slight modifications it may be the best available. 


HOW WAS THE SELECTION MADE? 


The selection may have been made by choosing either the most 
frequent, the most useful, or the most teachable part of the 
language, or some combination of these three. The words, for 

‘See ‘The Meaning of Method’, English Language Teaching, Vol. V, p. 1. 
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example, may have been selected from a frequency list’ made by 
counting the number of times each word appears in a large number 
of books and periodicals of the sort which the learner will hy 
using. The words which occur most often may be selected to be 
taught first. If the selection is based on frequency, we should find 
answers to the following questions: Are the books and periodica\s 
on which the counting was done the same sort as those which the 
learners will be reading? Have the frequencies been based op 
samples of spoken English or of written English? For many word 
are not equally important in both speaking and writing. Words 
like chalk, blackboard, shelf, and drawer are not the most frequent? 
in written English, but they are certainly useful in spoken English— 
especially in the classroom. Frequency is simply a statistical 
reflexion of the usefulness of the words in the materials analyzed. 
A word or structure is useful not because it is frequent; it is frequent 
because it is useful. 

Some methods may start by selecting that part of the language 
which, although not the most frequent, is the most easily taught. 
Words like nib, which are the names of things which can be pointed 
to, are considered easier to teach and to learn than words like 
insurance, which require a complex definition or translation. But 
opinions vary on what constitutes easy teaching and easy learning. 
Some methods consider long words and sentences difficult to 
learn; they would prefer a word like foe to a word like enemy. 
Others maintain that the easiest words and structures are the ones 
which resemble those in the mother-tongue. On this principle a 
class of French learners might start with words like table, page, 
nation, moustache, souvenir; whereas a class of German learners 
might begin with man, house, mouse, warm, ox, hound. Words and 
structures selected on this principle are rarely the exact equivalents of 
those in the mother-tongue, and they are not always the most useful. 

The special needs and interests? of the learner may have deter- 
mined the selection of certain regional, technical or story-telling 
words. For example, words like sword and treasure, though not 
frequent, everyday words, are often found in certain types of 
adventure stories. 

1 For a study of frequency lists see English Word Lists by Charles C. Fries 
and A. Aileen Traver, American Council on Education (Washington), 1940. 
See also A General Service List of English Words, Longmans, Summer 1953, 
and its introductory matter. 

? Thorndike’s frequency list has them at the 4,000-word level. 


5 Interest, which is one of the main qualities a method should have, is largely 
a matter of presentation. The use of an interesting story, however, may depend 
upon the inclusion of a number of content words, such as shark and crocodile, 
which are not replaceable at the vocabulary level of the learner. 
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le by WHAT HAS BEEN SELECTED? 
mbe 4 language includes not only words and their pronunciation or 
Il be spelling, but also meanings, forms, and structures. And all of 
'0 be F these components must be included in any selection if the result is 
find to remain a language. Any one of them may be separately selected 
licals Fon the basis of frequency, usefulness, or teachability; but their 
h the capacity for working together in a limited but inter-related language 
d on system will be an important factor in deciding what to select. bg 
vonds “What and how much this limited system contains will depend ie 
ae on the language level it is meant to teach. It may also depend on 
uent" | the age and environment of the learners. But age and environment 
ih play less and less a réle the nearer we get to the beginning levels. 
wer For there are certain fundamental things in a language which all 
yeed. beginners have to master, no matter how old they are or where 
—_ they live. | Let us suppose then, for the sake of an example, that 
we have to choose a textbook or method for a class of literate 
age F adolescent beginners—a foundation course in speaking, reading 
ught. and writing English. Suppose, we have in hand a textbook of one 
inted FF of the possible methods. We are trying to find out what is taught— 
like what words, which meanings, which forms, which structures, and 
= how many of each. 
It to 1.—WORDS 
jemy. 
ones (a) What Words? 
le a If we take a look at the word index, we find different sorts of 
page. & words—structural words, concrete words, quality words, abstract 
aa words, and verbs. Let us examine each separately. 
its of (i) Structural Words:— Do we find such common structural 
seful. words! as a, the, it, he, in, on, to, is, does? Or do we also find less 
eter- useful and less frequent words like Jest, hence, yonder, hitherto? Of 
‘ling course, a certain number of structural words will be found in any 
| not § course in which we find English sentences, for the simple reason that 
s of & itis impossible to speak or write English without them. They are 
the words which are capable of putting thousands of other words— 
Fries the rest of the English vocabulary—into operation, although they 
1940. are themselves very few in number. 
1953, These words in their proper places make up the framework or 
skeleton upon which the rest of the language rests. For this reason, ° 
their choice does not depend upon physical environment or on the 
aa ‘These roughly include prepositions, pronouns, auxiliaries, determiners, 


conjunctions, negative particles, interrogative adverbs, and adverbs of degree. 
* Less than 200. 
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age of the learner. They are the words which have to be mastered 
by anyone who learns English. They are, in fact, the most usefy| 
words in the language: it is no wonder they are also the mos 
frequent. 


(ii) Concrete Words:—Does the beginners’ book include such 
words as table, hand, head, house, sun, water—names of concrete 
things of our everyday experience, things which we all have in 
common and which we cannot do without? Or does the book 
include such replaceable and dispensable words as helmet, cauldron, 
casement, hinge, colt, pebble, chancel? 


(iii) Quality Words:—Do we find such basic quality words as 
long, short, black, white, thick, thin, cold, warm? Or does the text- 
book include words like lengthy, frigid, bashful, illusive, nimble, 
thorough? 

Is there a sufficient proportion of defining words, like square, 
wide, smooth, hollow, straight, hard, sharp, which fill the gaps in 
the concrete vocabulary and enable the teacher to give meanings 
in English? Or are the majority of quality words, like frank, stout, 
clumsy, sincere, elegant, merely descriptive? 


(iv) Abstract Words:—The difficulty with abstract words is 
not only that they cannot be taught by pointing to an object, but 
that they may have to be taught in combination with certain other 
words. For example, the word part must be taught with the word 
of, so that the learner can use it in its most usual context, a part 
OF something. Similarly we have to teach an answer TO a question, 
an attack ON or AGAINST someone, arrival AT a place. 

Some of these abstract words, however, may be of great use to 
the beginner since they include the general names of the essential 
aspects of everyday experience. A word like part, for example, 
may be used when speaking of a great number of things—the parts 
of the body, of the house, of the city, of the country, of a machine, 
of an equation, &c. One can do the same sort of thing with words 
like sort, thing, number, idea, colour, form, size, middle; but not 
with words like venture, prophecy, sloth, sojourn, fortitude, soliloquy. 


(v) Verbs and Verb Phrases:—The most difficult words to 
master in a language are generally the verbs. They have to be 
learned along with the changes in form and auxiliaries required for 
person, number, tense, and voice. Many of them have irregular 
forms, which have to be learned for each verb. Moreover, verbs 
have much the same difficulty that we find in abstract nouns and 
adjectives. One cannot teach them simply by pointing to some- 
thing, and one has to learn which prepositions or adverbs go with 
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them. The learner has to learn to listen TO someone, to go TO a 
place, to take something FROM some place, and to look AT or 
FOR something. 

Some of these combinations are not the sum of their parts. 
To give up, for example, does not equal the meaning of fo give 
plus the meaning of up; and to fall out with hag nothing to do with 
falling, out, or with. 

Because of these difficulties and many others, some methods 
select as few as a dozen verbs for beginners—verbs like go, come, 
give, get, put, take. Others go so far as to include verbs like guess, 
pretend, hide, and remind. 


(b) How Many Words? 


If the aim of our beginners’ course is to build a solid framework 
to which the entire field of English can cling, there should be no 
more words than this growing framework can support—no more 
words than the learner can safely assimilate without danger of 
confusion. For if this as-yet-unhardened framework is smothered 
by a huge pile of disorganized vocabulary, the result will be a 
confusion which will end up in broken English, or no English at 
all. At the beginning level the number of words might vary from 
300 to 1,000; but for a year’s work for adolescent beginners taking 


three lessons a week of spoken English, 500 is a generous average. 

So when examining a method we have to make sure that it teaches 
no more words than can be safely mastered, and that these words 
are the most important ones for the learners’ immediate needs. 
We cannot afford to waste our time and that of our students on 
words that they will never use and soon forget. 


Il. MEANINGS 
(a) Which Meanings? 

Each of the words selected may have a number of meanings. The 
word make, for example, has 97 different meanings. Some of 
these meanings may be quite useful for beginners; others may be 
unsuitable even for advanced learners. For example, the meaning 
of the word make in to make a dress is quite useful, teachable, and 
frequent; but the meanings of the same word in to make for the 
door and to make out somebody's writing would only be confusing 
for a beginner. 

Many words which are the names of things in our everyday 
experience can be gradually extended in meaning—and this adds 
to their usefulness. The word head, for example, may mean a 
part of the body, the head of a pin or of a match, the head of a 

‘Counted from those numbered in the Oxford English Dictionary. 
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firm, or the head of a bed. Similarly with hand and face; we have 
hands and faces and so have clocks. 

Some of these extensions of meaning are so usual and obvious 
that they are well worth teaching to beginners. Other extensions 
are not at all obvious, and so far from everyday English that, 
even at the intermediate level, an entirely new word might be 
better. For example, at a certain level the verb to happen may be 
better than the extension to come to pass. 

Certain meanings are so idiomatic that they are fully as difficult 
as new words; for example, to come to heel, to boot (in the sense of 
as well), to be a lemon. 

In examining a method, therefore, it is important to find out 
which meanings of each word have been selected, and how closely 
these selected meanings are connected. Are there any far-fetched, 
unusual or idiomatic meanings? Which are they, and why were 
they included? 


(b) How Many Meanings? 


About how many meanings are taught? A limited vocabulary 
which teaches a large number of meanings will, of course, be more 
difficult than the same vocabulary with a few, well chosen, closely 
connected meanings. 

Along with the question of how many meanings per word we 
may ask: How many words per meaning? How many words like 
answer and reply mean the same or almost the same thing? How 
many words are therefore unnecessary at this stage? How much 
dead weight is being carried? 


IIl.—FORMS 


(a) Which Forms? 


If the structural words in their proper places form the framework 
of the language, the content words—nouns, verbs, and quality 
words—make up the material which the framework supports. 
These content words may vary their meaning and function by 
changing their form or by combining with certain structural words; 
for example, dog—dogs, man—men, ask—asked, go—went, has 
taken—was taken. These formal changes include the various 
grammatical devices for indicating number, person, tense, mood, 
voice, and comparison, and the devices for word-formation, 
including the addition of prefixes and suffixes. Which of these 
formal devices does the course teach to beginners, and how have 
they been selected? Are the tenses, for example, limited to the 
present continuous and the simple past, present and future, or do 
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they go on to such forms as the habitual, the pluperfect, and the 
future perfect continuous—/ would go (meaning / often went), 
I had gone, I shall have been going? 


(b) How Many Forms? 


It is obviously impossible to teach the whole of English grammar 
to beginners. Certain grammatical forms are indispensable; others 
may be postponed for some time. Too many grammatical forms 
at once will only lead to confusion, not to a mastery of the language. 

1V.—STRUCTURES 

(a) Which Structures? 

Words are of little use to the learner unless he knows how to put 
them together. The combinations or arrangements of different 
sorts of words are the most important feature of English. These 
combinations include sentence structures, phrase structures, and 
formulas. 

(i) Sentence Structures:—A sentence structure is an arrange- 
ment of certain classes of words: for example, pronoun + verb 
+ adverb. 

Take the sentence: It is here. 

Change the first word: He is here. 

Change the second word: He was here. 

Change the last word: He was there. 

All the words have been changed, but the structure remains the 
same. Each of the following three sentences belongs to a different 
structure: We had tea, I got one for you, He often invites us for lunch. 

(ii) Phrase Structures:—Certain words in a sentence may be 
replaced by a group of words, that is, by a phrase. For example, 
the word here in the above sentence may be replaced by the 
following groups of words: 

It is here. 
It is in this box. 
on this box. 
on that box. 
on that table. 
Combinations such as these are phrase structures. 

Sentence structures and phrase structures will have to be selected 
either on the basis of frequency, usefulness, or teachability. They 
are important teaching points which will have to be mastered more 
thoroughly than the words they contain. In order to make this 
possible, all the structures selected will have to be those ‘which 
absorb all the selected vocabulary—or the vocabulary will have to 
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be selected to fit into the structures chosen. Phrase structures, in 
addition to making the best use of the words selected, will in tur 
have to fit into the maximum number of sentence structures. 

So in the imaginary textbook we are examining, which structures 
have been selected? We will probably not find them in the index, 
We may find them at the head of each lesson either in the textbook 
itself or in the teacher’s guide under such headings as syntax patterns, 
model sentences, and sentence patterns. Failing this, we shall have 
to look for them within the body of the lessons themselves. When 
we do find them, are they all such fundamental structures as: 
It is here; I got it for you; Joseph is coming; He was a stranger’ 
Or do we also find such structures as: Yonder comes Joseph: 
A stranger he was, at that; You have made yourself to me a father: 
The boy studied with a perseverance of which he was not thought 
to be capable? 


(iii) Formulas 


We have seen that we can change all the words in a phrase or 
sentence and still have the same structure. In certain expressions 
this is not possible. For example, if we change the do to did in 
how do you do, we get much more than a change from present to 
past; we get a change from a fixed formula to a free structure. 
Fixed formulas are a necessary part of the language, but they have 
to be selected and taught at the right level. For example, formulas 
like thank you, yes please, and good-bye are not on the same level 
as beg your pardon, much obliged, and well I never. 


(b) How Many Structures? 


The number of structures selected is as important as the number 
of words and meanings. If the beginner has to manipulate his 
small vocabulary in too many different ways, the results may be 
even more confusing than those produced by too large a vocabulary. 
How many sentence structures, phrase structures and formulas 
have been selected? Are there some which do the same work? 
For example, the two structures: J got something for you and I got 
you something have the same function; but the first absorbs more 
vocabulary than the second. 


V.—SOUNDS 


If the course includes spoken English there will have to be a certain 
amount of phonetic drill. It is important that this phonetic drill 
be integrated into the system of language selected. Are the sound 


1 These have been culled from widely-used textbooks for the teaching of 
English as a foreign language. 
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' and sound-cluster drills, therefore, based on the words and forms 
| selected for the course? Does the beginner, for example, learn his 


§ on words like thick and thin, or on words like thrall and thwart? 
Are the stress and intonation drills based on the selected struc- 


' tures? If the structures of a language form a framework which can 
' support all the words of the language, the corresponding stress 


and intonation patterns may be considered as forming a framework 
for all the sounds and sound-clusters. But the basic framework of 


_ stress and intonation patterns should be selected not only on the 


basis of frequency, usefulness, or teachability, but also on the basis 


| of suitability to the selected structures. 


The level of pronunciation should be in harmony with the 


general linguistic level of the course, its aims and intentions. For 


example, is the amount of phonetic drill and the required accuracy 


_ of pronunciation justified for the area, the language level, and the 
_ ultimate needs of the learner? 


DOES EVERYTHING SELECTED FIT TOGETHER? 


Finally, after having examined the selected words, meanings, forms, 


_ and structures, we still have to find out whether all these fit together 
' into a limited system. Do the words selected and all their selected 


meanings fit into the selected forms and structures? Does the 
system which is the result of the selection combine the advantages 


of a minimum learning load with those of a maximum range of 


meaning and expression? 


If, after having looked at a number of methods in this way, 
the teacher fails to find one with a selection which suits him, he 
should choose the one which he can best adapt to his needs—a 
method which he can best complete himself. He should decide 
what he will have to do to the method in order to make it suitable— 
what he will have to omit, add, or adapt, so that the result is a 
suitable selection of words, meanings, forms, and _ structures, 
functioning as the inter-related system of systems which we call 
language. 
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Teaching without Translating 


H. A. CARTLEDGE 


A FAMILIAR way of condemning an awkward and unnatural piece 
of writing is to say that it reads like a translation. Very often, 
unfortunately, it is a translation, but what we mean when we say 
that it reads like a translation is that it reads like a bad translation, 

The art of translation is a great and a difficult art, and the 
translator has a very responsible task. To perform it satisfactorily 
he needs a combination of qualities. He must have perfect master 
of the two languages he is working in. He must have complete 
insight into the mind of the writer whose words he is translating, 
together with a clear understanding of what the words themselves 
mean. He must also possess a high degree of literary ability in 
order to translate without distortion and without awkwardness of 
expression. 

The problem of translation has worried the minds of men ever 
since Babel was destroyed. Horace had something to say about it 
in the Ars Poetica: 

Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere, fidus 

Interpres ... 
Dryden quotes this (“Nor word for word too faithfully translate’) 
in his own excellent discussion of the principles of verse translation, 
which occurs in the Preface to his translation of Ovid’s Epistles. 
Cervantes reverted to it in Don Quixote, when he observed that 
bad translations are like the wrong side of a Flemish tapestry, 
because although the patterns are visible on the back they are 
disfigured by coarse threads which do not show on the front. In 
our own time, careful attention is being paid to the problem by 
U.N.E.S.C.O., which has set up a special panel to examine ways 
and means of providing satisfactory translations. It is clear, then, 
that there is constant dissatisfaction with the general standard of 
translating, a fact which ought to give food for thought to teachers 
of languages. 

Why are good translations so rare? Who is to blame for the low 
standard of translating? The fault rests largely with the teachers, 
who all too often try to teach languages by translation. Teachers 
who do this are beginning at the wrong end. They have failed to 
realize that translation is the hardest of all language exercises, the 
one which should not be attempted until all the others are mastered. 
A painter who is commissioned to paint a portrait does not dash 
the whole thing off at one sitting. He studies his subject, talks to 
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him, watches his mannerisms and characteristic attitudes, and makes 
rough sketches. Only when he is quite satisfied that he has a 
complete impression of the sitter, his appearance and personality, 
does he begin to paint his picture. And even before this he has 
spent many years training himself in the techniques which are 
necessary to give a faithful rendering. 

What is true of painting is true of all the other arts, including 
that of translation, and correct training is the teacher’s responsibility. 
In the first place, the students should obviously learn the foreign 
language thoroughly. They can only do this by working in the 
foreign language itself. It is no purpose of this article to advocate 
any hard-and-fast method of teaching languages, direct or other- 
wise. Methods are all too often the last resort of those who have 
no method. Teaching is the most subjective of occupations, and 
fifty different teachers may teach equally successfully in fifty different 
ways. Moreover, conditions vary so widely from class to class and 
from country to country that it would be a great mistake to recom- 
mend universally any set method. What is necessary is that teachers 
of languages should keep clearly in mind what their purpose is, 
namely, to teach a foreign language and not to teach their pupils 
to think about it in terms of their own language. 

No one can seriously argue that French should be taught in 
Swedish or Italian in Spanish. Beginners must be given the feeling 
that when they are in an English class they are for the time being 
in England. The task is a hard one. Lessons are few and far between, 
and classes are often much too big, so that the amount of individual 
attention which can be devoted to any single pupil is lamentably 
small. As soon as he leaves the classroom he plunges back into 
his own national life and language, and the effort of mental transfer 
to the foreign country has to be made all over again next lesson. 
But there is no other way. It is the teacher’s duty to overcome 
these difficulties, and he will never overcome them if he relies on 
translating as an easy way out. 

What other way out is there? One solution is, right from the 
start, to give the class quick oral practice in words and phrases 
connected with the common activities of daily life. This need not 
occupy more than the first few minutes of a lesson, but if it is done 
properly the effect on the class is remarkable. It sets them thinking 
in English and puts them into the proper frame of mind for the 
lesson. Begin by asking one pupil the date and then getting 
another to write it up on the blackboard in the top right-hand 
corner, where it will not be accidentally rubbed off, and where it 
will be constantly before everyone’s eyes. Insist on the date being 
said in full, the day of the week, day of the month and year all 
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being given, and correctly written up. Tell the rest of the class to 
copy it down in their exercise books. If their interest is really 
aroused, most of them will indeed do this without being told to, 
and once they have made a habit of it they will soon know all 
about how the dates are said and written in English. The point 
is so closely related to something in their own experience, and the 
daily repetition of the date will have become so much a part of 
class routine, that it will never occur to them to think about it in 
their own language. 

Another good idea is to give each member of the class an English 
name and insist on their all being known by these names in English 
classes. They are attracted at first by the novelty of this, and get 
a certain amount of fun out of calling each other—and the teacher, 
who should not omit to re-christen himself as well—by their new 
names. By the time the novelty has worn off they will have grown 
used to their English names and will answer to them automatically. 

They can be asked in English what time the lesson begins and 
ends. They can be asked how old they are, how many brothers 
and sisters they have, how far their home is from the school, 
whether they come to school on foot, by bicycle, by bus or by train, 
how long it takes them to get there, when their birthday is, how 
tall they are. Ask them what colour their hair is or their eyes are, 
what colour suit or dress they have on, whether they are wearing 
boots or shoes. Ask them if they brought an overcoat or a raincoat 
to school today, if the weather is hot or cold, fine or rainy, what 
the seasons of the year are, and what season it is now. 

It will be noted that these questions fall into three groups, one 
about times, numbers, distances, dates and measurements, the 
second about the pupils themselves and their appearance, and the 
third about the weather and the seasons; but they all have one 
thing in common. They are all closely related to the everyday 
experiences of all the members of the class. This principle is the 
basis of such an exercise. 

Another important problem which faces the teacher is that of 
comprehension, and this is not tackled successfully by allowing 
elementary students to translate. An accurate translation is the 
result of much care and thought. Furthermore, a conscientious 
translator will not consent to translate any work which he does 
not think good enough to deserve translation. How can a beginner 
be expected to translate accurately, when an expert refuses to do 
so without the most careful preparation? And how much of the 
reading matter provided for elementary students is worth trans- 
lating? A conversation about the number of chairs in the room 
or the colour of the teacher’s tie may be excellent for its purpose, 
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which is to give practice in the foreign language, but there is nothing 
in it to justify translating it. There are plenty of ways of making 
sure that a student understands what he is listening to or talking 
about without making him repeat it in his own language. If every- 
thing which is said in a foreign language is translated into the 
vernacular in class, half the teaching time is wasted, the atmosphere 
is destroyed, and nothing useful has been achieved. Yet absolute 
comprehension must be insisted on, since the whole point of 
learning a foreign language is to understand what is said in it 
and to express one’s own ideas in it. 

A student’s comprehension can be tested in a variety of simple 
and effective ways. He can be asked in English to pick up his pen, 
shut the door, or draw some object which is mentioned in the text 
he is reading. Two or three members of the class can be asked to 
act in dumb show some incident that they have just read about. 
Boys and girls particularly like this sort of exercise, as it involves 
activity. But questions, once more, are the most common and 
most generally useful way of making sure of complete under- 
standing. 

There are three important things to remember when asking 
questions. They are, first, to ask each question distinctly and 
address it to the whole class before inviting any individual to answer 
it; secondly, to keep the questioning moving briskly, without 
asking round the class in the same monotonous order all the time, 
without letting the brightest pupils answer all the questions and 
yet without waiting too long for the less bright to give answers 
which they obviously cannot quite manage; and lastly, to vary the 
form and type of question instead of sticking for ever to a few 
overworked question words like who? and what? 

Absolute accuracy of understanding must be insisted on from 
the beginning. As Pope rightly said: 

’Tis education forms the common mind. 

Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined. 
If good habits of comprehension are not inculcated in the early 
stages they will never be acquired later. 

One point remains to be made. Students should be brought to 
realize that language is the expression of thought, that great thoughts 
should be clothed in language worthy of them, and that an ill- 
fitting garment of words will only make a thought appear ugly 
and discredit the unskilful translator who has dressed it so 
unattractively. They must read widely, both in their own language 
and in the foreign language which they are learning. They must 
develop sound individual taste, and a critical faculty which will 
exercise itself both on the originals and on their own translations 
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of them. When they have reached this degree of proficiency they 
may be allowed, and indeed should be encouraged, to translate. 
This is their highest pitch of achievement. It is the end, not the 
means, of their study of a foreign tongue. 
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Pronunciation Teaching: 
Theory and Practice (IT) 


P. A. D. MacCARTHY 


IN A PREVIOUS article under the above title! I attempted to present 
actual examples of teaching procedure in the form of miniature 
‘case-histories’, with sections of dialogue between teacher and 
pupil. My aim was to help to bridge the gap that often exists 
between a teacher’s familiarity (or at least, acquaintance) with 
phonetic theory, with accepted methods of teaching pronunciation, 
and his ability to achieve satisfactory results in applying his know- 
ledge to practical teaching. 

Another such ‘case-history’, and a very typical one, is presented 
below. Readers are referred to my previous article for a fuller 
introductory exposition of the problem of teaching pronunciation 
and methods of dealing with it. (That article may also be consulted 
for case-histories relating to difficulties encountered with the 
articulation of ‘English th’.) This article deals with problems 
arising in connection with ‘English r’. 


CASE 6. 


Mrs P.—I have never been able to pronounce the English r properly. 
(She said 'pxopauli:; » stands for a voiced uvular or back-velar 
fricative, x stands for the corresponding voiceless articulation.) 
Teacher.—No; I can hear that you're doing it quite the wrong 
way; and as you probably know, your particular way of pronouncing 
r—though of course it’s quite acceptable (in fact, ‘right’) in your 
own language—is one that English people almost always dislike: 
they call it ‘ugly’ or ‘guttural’ or something. 
Vrs P.—Yes, | know. All my English friends, when I ask them 
to say what they think of my English, tell me about my r. Some 
of them make fun of me . . . but nobody can do anything about 
it, it seems. 
Teacher.—Well, perhaps nobody you know has the proper qualifica- 
tions. 
Mrs P.—No, you are right. And that is why I am so pleased to 
be able to talk with you, because I know you will be able to help 
me. 
Teacher.—Well, I'm pretty sure I can. But you know, all I’m really 
going to do is to show you how you can help yourself. And it 
really depends much more on what trouble you are prepared to 
' English Language Teaching, Vol. V1, No. 4 (Summer 1952). 
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take—on how much you want to get the sound right—than on 
anything I may be able to tell you about it. 
Mrs P.—Oh, | am really very keen to get it right! 
Teacher.—Good. Well now, let’s start. In the first place, it’s clear 
to you—isn’t it?—that you make what's called a ‘mistake’ every 
time you put that sound of your native kind of r into an English 
word or phrase. 
Mrs P.—Oh yes, it is a mistake, I know. 
Teacher.—Well now, are you aware that at present you make that 
particular mistake about twice as often as you need? 
Mrs P.—How do you mean? I don’t understand. 
Teacher.—Well: in your language you’re naturally accustomed to 
pronouncing y (or something like it) for every written r that occurs 
in the ordinary spelling of words. In English, or at any rate in the 
kind of English that you’ve probably heard most, and that I imagine 
you’d be most likely to take as a model—we don’t articulate our 
sound of r every time there’s a letter r in the spelling. I don't 
expect you know the rule, do you? 
Mrs P. (who was not familiar with the textbooks on English 
phonetics)—No. What rule? 
Teacher.—The rule that tells you how the sound of English r is 
distributed—that is, in what positions or ‘contexts’ it occurs, and 
in what positions it cannot occur. It’s very simple: the rule says 
that the sound of English r can only occur before a vowel, not 
elsewhere, that is: before a consonant, or finally in a group. Let’s 
see what that amounts to in practice. Take this sentence: ‘I’ve 
never been able to pronounce the English sound properly.” Well, as 
pronounced by you, that sounds like this . . . (imitation of Mrs P., 
articulating » for each of the r’s, with unvoicing (=x) after p). 
Mrs P.—Dreadful, isn’t it? 
Teacher.—No, it isn’t ‘dreadful’! But what’s happening is that 
besides making the wrong kind of sound, you put in too many of 
them, and so you quite needlessly multiply by about two the 
number of mistakes of this particular kind that you make. Now 
let’s just see if you can apply the rule I stated, to decide which 7's 
have got to be pronounced, and which not. 
I repeated the rule to her, and within a few moments we had 
established the fact that, in the sentence concerned, only two r’s 
had to be articulated—those occurring after initial p’s—because in 
both cases a vowel followed, whereas in the other two cases of 
written 7 the next sound in the spoken group was a consonant. 
I got Mrs P. to do a written exercise before the next lesson, which 
consisted of taking an ordinary connected English text, and crossing 
out with a pencil all the orthographic r’s that had not to be pro- 
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nounced; and I drew her attention to the fact that a letter r at 
the end of a word is not necessarily final in the group if the next 
word begins with a vowel. 

When I was satisfied that she could apply the rule correctly on 
paper, I got her to practise the passage aloud, concentrating only 
on not pronouncing more r’s than she should (and ignoring, for 
the purpose of the exercise, all other mistakes—even a faulty articu- 
lation of r’s that had to be pronounced). But in the meantime 
we had embarked on the quite separate problem of how to pronounce 
the English r. In this connection I had begun by addressing her 
somewhat as follows: 

Teacher.—The sound you are going to learn is made quite differently 
from your own r-sound, in a different part of the mouth—at the 
opposite end, in fact. To start with, | want you simply to try to 
carry out my instructions, without imagining that you are pro- 
nouncing an r of any kind. In this way we shall be aiming at 
breaking down the mental association that you've naturally formed 
between the letter r and the sound you normally make for it in 
your own language—and, until today, in English. You know the 
consonant sound in the middle of the word measure 'me3za? Well, 
it’s a sound that never occurs at the beginning of English words; 
it so happens that its distribution is limited to positions where a 
vowel precedes—but of course, as you know, it’s a much commoner 
sound, found in all positions in a word, in French. Well, now I 
want you to put it at the beginning of something—just as an 
exercise. Let’s take the vowel a: and articulate '3a:. Can you do 
that? 

Teacher —That’s right. Now we'll change the vowel and say 
'zi:. (She does so.) Now ‘zed. (She does so.) Now I want you to 
say that last thing again, but putting the sound of a 4 in front of 
it. Can you do that? 

Mrs P.—b.. 3ed. ba'zed. ‘'bzed. Is that right? 
Teacher.—Perfectly. Now, do you know what English word 
you’re supposed to be saying, I wonder? 

Mrs P. (mystified for a moment, then the light dawns)—Oh! 
Bread! (‘bue:d). 

Teacher.—No, not 'byed. Do you remember what I got you to 


say just now? 

Mrs P.—'bzed. Oh yes, 'bzyed. ‘bzyed. But what a funny way 
to say it! 

Teacher (laughing).—It does sound funny now! Because now that 
you know what the word’s supposed to be, you’ve gone and 
re-introduced your old sound, and you're saying it in addition to 
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this new articulation I’m getting you to use. You've got to 
eliminate altogether that sound made ‘at the back of your throat’, 
Try after me: 'b3ed. 

Mrs P.—'bxed. 

Teacher.—No, it’s no good! You thought you heard an English 
word, spelt b-r-e-a-d, and you only succeed in giving me your 
version of that word—with the wrong kind of r. Let’s start from 
something else. This time we'll take the ordinary sound of sh as 
in shy (‘fai) and put an fin front of it. Will you do that? 

Mrs P.—f... fai. 'ffai, ‘ffai. Oh! I know! It’s fry (‘fxai). Yes, 
but I needn't say it like that now: 'ffai, ‘ffai. 

Teacher —Good! Now instead of f, put a p at the beginning. 
Mrs P.—'pfai? 

Teacher.—Now add an s at the end. 

Mrs P.—'pfais. Oh! price! (‘pfais). (She is much amused, and 
repeats it several times in great delight.) 

Teacher.—Now you're getting the idea. Do you begin to feel 
what it’s like in your mouth to have the tongue up as for f and to 
realize that the resultant sound is not very different from the 
r-sound that you've always heard English people making? 

Mrs P.—Yes. But it’s not quite right yet, is it? When you say 
‘pfais you're not really saying price properly, are you? 
Teacher.—No, but it’s very near to it—much nearer than you 
think. Listen. 'pfais . .. 'prais (very slowly). 

Mrs P.—What is the difference, then? 

Teacher.—Well, you try and make it. I'll help you. First, pronounce 
the word, using a real f ... Now make the f very quietly, with 
weak breath force . . . make the following vowel seem loud by 
comparison (I demonstrate, and she tries again) . . . Pronounce 
the beginning of the whole word with rounded lips, till you get 
to the vowel . . . It’s still too vigorous. See if you can get some 
voice into the sound; aim at 3 and say 'pgais . . . Better! Now, 
you can probably feel that the tip of your tongue is up near the 
hard palate for 3 (if it’s not, it ought to be!):; well, see if you can 
curl it a bit further back, and at the same time try to keep your 
jaw more open, hold your teeth further apart... . 

After a few moments the articulation began to feel more natural. 
and to sound better, though the r still sounded too fricative, due 
as much as anything to the effort that Mrs P. was putting into it. 
When I drew her attention to the fact that she was rapidly 
exhausting herself, she began to relax, and from then onwards 
steady progress was made. 

We took other groups of initial consonant — r, and said a few 
words with each group. Every now and then, if I said the whole 
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word first, the old association came back, and she said, e.g., 
'gzuou for grow. But by now she was conscious of the sensation 
in the uvular region, noticed it herself every time, and put the 
word right at once without a hint from me. 

When we came to tr- and dr-, she noticed that since tf- and d3- 
also occur initially in English words, it was not easy to make 
train ‘trein sound different enough from chain 'tfein, but I did not 
mind this for the time being, merely encouraging her to lengthen 
the f element and to round the lips strongly. 

Initial r was handled in a similar way, and numerous words 
beginning with r were carefully articulated with an initial sound 
like a weak 3. To begin with, I got her to read them aloud from 
a phonetic transcription in which 3 was written for the initial 
sound. Next, when I demonstrated with words that she did not 
see in writing, | began by putting plenty of friction into the initial 
sound, then gradually reduced it until | was using my own English 
r-sound and getting quite a passable imitation of it from her. 

Intervocalic r was taken last, and the words had to be articulated 
very slowly at first, while the transitions from a vowel to r and back 
again were accurately made. We took, first, words in which the 
r began strongly stressed syllables, such as surround, arrive; then 
words in which the r occurred after a strongly stressed vowel, as 
in sorry, hurry, and so on. (Since Mrs P. had a uvular r in her own 
language, and could not make a trill or flap with the tongue tip, 
it was pointless to draw her attention to the fact that English people 
often use a flapped r in words of this last sort.) 

I lost sight of Mrs P. shortly after this, so I do not know whether 
she succeeded in fixing the new habits. It was clearly too much 
to expect that she would manage to incorporate the new sound 
into her ordinary talking in so short a time. But I do know that 
while I was working with her, she not only carried out all the later 
exercises to my satisfaction, and with growing facility, but could 
often be heard correcting herself while talking to other people. 
So I see no reason whatever why she should not have made the 
further, and final, step—that of coming to use the new articulation 
unconsciously at all times: and, knowing Mrs P.. I feel pretty 
confident that she did. 
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Conducted by A. S. HORNBY 


QUESTION.—Why is the position of the preposition so different jn 
the sentences, ‘He looked through the book’ and ‘He has worked 
himself up’? My pupils often say, ‘He looked the book through’ 
What rule shall I give my pupils? 

ANSWER.—The second question is more easily answered than the 
first. Do not give your pupils any rules about English grammar! 
To give rules is to invite trouble. You may say, perhaps: ‘There 
is a tendency in English for...’ or, ‘In the majority of cases...’ 

The first question can be answered only after an examination oj 
the words through and up. These words, like down, on, off, back, 
over, round and a few others, are used sometimes as prepositions 
and sometimes as adverbs. The difference between up, prep., and 
up, adv., may be compared to the difference between a verb used 
transitively and a verb used intransitively. In ‘I rolled the ball’, roll is 
transitive. In ‘The ball rolled’, ro// is intransitive. In ‘He climbed up 
the tree’, up is transitive. It has tree as its object. In ‘He looked up, 
up is intransitive. There is no object and up, here, is termed an adverb. 

The small group of particles that are used both as prepositions 
and adverbs is worth studying because these particles, when used 
adverbially, have syntactic features that are important. 

Used as adverbs they may either precede or follow the direct 
object of the verb. In this they are exceptional, for normally the 
direct object is not separated from the verb by adverbs. 

These particles always follow the direct object when this is a 
personal or a reflexive pronoun. Thus, ‘He took them out (in, 
away, off, back, &c.).” ‘Don’t lock yourself out (in).”. ‘He worked 
himself up.’ (The last example may mean, according to context, 
either that the man earned promotion by working well or that he 
worried himself into a highly nervous or even hysterical state.) 

These particles may either precede or follow the direct object 
when this is not a personal pronoun or a reflexive pronoun. 
Normally they have end position. ‘He took the children out (in, 
away, Off, back, &c.).’ “She put her overcoat on.’ If, however, 
the direct object is short, either position is possible. ‘He put his 
coat on’ or, ‘He put on his coat.’ The adverb should always precede 
the object of the verb when the object is long or when it is wished 
to place emphasis on it. ‘He put on the warmest clothes he had.’ 
‘He gave away every penny he possessed.’ Compare: ‘He put them 
on.’ ‘He gave it all away.’ 
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The particle through is a preposition in, ‘He looked through 
the open door.” When it means ‘from beginning to end’ it is 
adverbial. So in the sentences, ‘He looked through the book’ 
and ‘He looked the book through’, through is adverbial and has 
the alternative positions because the object book is short. Compare: 


‘Put the book down’ and ‘Put down that book.’ Many speakers, 


however, feel that through is a preposition and will use ‘Look 
through it’ with reference to, for example, a letter or a newspaper 
article. Other speakers prefer ‘Look it through.’ 

A good example of adverbial through is the phrase see something 
through, meaning ‘not give it up or abandon it until the end is 
reached.’ Compare see through something (prep.), which may be 
used figuratively to mean ‘not be deceived by something.’ 


QUESTION.—What is the reason for the use of different tenses in 
the sentences, (a) ‘I have been reading last night’ and (b) I was at 
home last night’? 

ANSWER.—Sentence (a) is incorrect. The Present Perfect Tense 
should not be used with an adverbial of past time. 


QUESTION.—What can be said of the use of ‘a first report, a second 
report’, instead of ‘the first report, the second report’? 

ANSWER.—The use of the indefinite article in these examples 
suggests that the reports are reports that are (or were) provisional, 


not reports that are (or were) final or definitive. ‘A first (—pre- 


liminary) report is expected in June. A second (=later) report 


- will follow. The final report will not be ready until autumn.’ 


The preliminary report(s) may, of course, be important, but as 


_ the final report is the most important, the definite article is reserved 


for this. 


QUESTION.—What is the kind and function of the clause in the 
sentence: ‘I feel convinced that the conscience of the civilized 
world will not be satisfied’? 

ANSWER.—Convince is used in the pattern to convince somebody 
of something. The past participle can be used in the pattern to be 
(to feel) convinced of something. But a preposition cannot have a 


_ that-clause as its object. So of is omitted. The clause may be 
_ looked upon as a noun clause in apposition to fact: ‘I feel convinced 


\ of the fact that the conscience of . . . ’ Compare the similar con- 
_ Struction after certain adjectives. ‘Are you sure (certain) that 


...? ‘Do you feel sure that. . .? 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by A. 8. HORNBY 


QUESTION.—Why is the position of the preposition so different in 
the sentences, ‘He looked through the book’ and ‘He has worked 
himself up’? My pupils often say, ‘He looked the book through, 
What rule shall I give my pupils? 

ANSWER.—The second question is more easily answered than the 
first. Do not give your pupils any rules about English grammar! 
To give rules is to invite trouble. You may say, perhaps: ‘There 
is a tendency in English for...’ or, ‘In the majority of cases...’ 

The first question can be answered only after an examination of 
the words through and up. These words, like down, on, off, back, 
over, round and a few others, are used sometimes as prepositions 
and sometimes as adverbs. The difference between up, prep., and 
up, adv., may be compared to the difference between a verb used 
transitively and a verb used intransitively. In ‘I rolled the ball’, ro/l is 
transitive. In ‘The ball rolled’, ro/l is intransitive. In ‘He climbed up 
the tree’, up is transitive. It has tree as its object. In ‘He looked up, 
up is intransitive. Thereis no object and up, here, is termed an adverb. 

The small group of particles that are used both as prepositions 
and adverbs is worth studying because these particles, when used 
adverbially, have syntactic features that are important. 

Used as adverbs they may either precede or follow the direct 
object of the verb. In this they are exceptional, for normally the 
direct object is not separated from the verb by adverbs. 

These particles always follow the direct object when this is a 
personal or a reflexive pronoun. Thus, ‘He took them out (in, 
away, off, back, &c.).” ‘Don’t lock yourself out (in).’ “He worked 
himself up.’ (The last example may mean, according to context, 
either that the man earned promotion by working well or that he 
worried himself into a highly nervous or even hysterical state.) 

These particles may either precede or follow the direct object 
when this is not a personal pronoun or a reflexive pronoun. 
Normally they have end position. ‘He took the children out (in, 
away, off, back, &c.).’ ‘She put her overcoat on.’ If, however, 
the direct object is short, either position is possible. ‘He put his 
coat on’ or, ‘He put on his coat.’ The adverb should always precede 
the object of the verb when the object is long or when it is wished 
to place emphasis on it. ‘He put on the warmest clothes he had.’ 
“He gave away every penny he possessed.’ Compare: ‘He put them 
on.’ ‘He gave it all away.’ 
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The particle through is a preposition in, ‘He looked through 
the open door.’ When it means ‘from beginning to end’ it is 
adverbial. So in the sentences, ‘He looked through the book’ 
and ‘He looked the book through’, through is adverbial and has 
the alternative positions because the object book is short. Compare: 
‘Put the book down’ and ‘Put down that book.’ Many speakers, 
however, feel that through is a preposition and will use ‘Look 
' through it’ with reference to, for example, a letter or a newspaper 
article. Other speakers prefer ‘Look it through.’ 

A good example of adverbial through is the phrase see something 
through, meaning ‘not give it up or abandon it until the end is 
reached.” Compare see through something (prep.), which may be 
' used figuratively to mean ‘not be deceived by something.’ 


QUESTION.—What is the reason for the use of different tenses in 
the sentences, (a) ‘I have been reading last night’ and (6) I was at 
home last night’? 

ANSWER.—Sentence (a) is incorrect. The Present Perfect Tense 
should not be used with an adverbial of past time. 


QUESTION.—What can be said of the use of ‘a first report, a second 


report’, instead of ‘the first report, the second report’? 
ANSWER.—The use of the indefinite article in these examples 
suggests that the reports are reports that are (or were) provisional, 
not reports that are (or were) final or definitive. ‘A first (—pre- 
liminary) report is expected in June. A second (—later) report 
will follow. The final report will not be ready until autumn.’ 

The preliminary report(s) may, of course, be important, but as 
the final report is the most important, the definite article is reserved 

for this. 


QUESTION.—What is the kind and function of the clause in the 
sentence: ‘I feel convinced that the conscience of the civilized 
world will not be satisfied’? 

ANSWER.—Convince is used in the pattern to convince somebody 
of something. The past participle can be used in the pattern fo be 
(to feel) convinced of something. But a preposition cannot have a 
that-clause as its object. So of is omitted. The clause may be 
looked upon as a noun clause in apposition to fact: ‘I feel convinced 
of the fact that the conscience of . . . ’ Compare the similar con- 
struction after certain adjectives. ‘Are you sure (certain) that 
‘Do you feel sure that...” 
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ENGLISH BY RADIO: LISTEN AND SPEAK. A BROADCAST ENGLISH 
COURSE FOR BEGINNERS. Published in association with the Britis) 
Broadcasting Corporation by Macmillan & Co. Book One, 
Lessons 12-5, 2s. 6d.; Book Two, Lessons 26-50, 3s. 3d.: by 
A. V. P. Elliott, W. F. Mackey and J. A. Noonan. Book Three, 
Lessons 51-75: Book Four, Lessons 76-100, 3s. 3d. each: by 
A. V. P. Elliott and J. A. Noonan. ; 


The British Broadcasting Corporation has been providing ‘English 
by Radio’ lessons for almost ten years. These lessons go out from 
stations in Great Britain to all parts of the world, day and night. 
The lessons range from elementary courses to advanced talks 
designed for special groups of listeners, for example, teachers of 
English. 

The ‘Listen and Speak’ course, planned by lecturers of the 
London University Institute of Education, is intended for listeners 
who neither know any English nor have any experience of learning 
a foreign language. It has been broadcast in many countries from 
recordings made in the London studios. As well as the all-English 
text-books containing the material of the lessons, there are bilingual 
editions in French, Dutch, Spanish, Italian, Turkish and Norwegian. 
Two more books (Lessons 101—150) are announced as in preparation. 

There are seventy-one double-sided twelve-inch discs on which 
are recorded the dialogues of these one hundred and fifty lessons. 
They are obtainable from the B.B.C., Bush House, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2. The discs cost 6s. 6d. each and may be bought in 
; six groups of ten to thirteen discs, corresponding with the six 
text-books of the course. The course may be adapted for classroom 
use and a Teachers’ Handbook (price 5s.) has been written to show 
how the course, for which the records are needed, may be used 
< in the classroom. Copies of the Handbook are supplied only to 

teachers using the course. 
: The teaching of a foreign language by radio has obvious diff 
culties and obvious advantages. The teacher has only one-way) 
communication with his students. He can talk to them but they 
cannot talk back to him. The teacher cannot use many of the 
procedures that are so simple and effective in the classroom, for 
example the presentation of new vocabulary by the showing of 
objects to teach names and by the performance of activities to 
teach verbs, or adverbs and prepositions of place and direction. 
He has to rely, instead, on illustrations in the text-book, and he 
cannot be sure that all his listeners will have copies of this. He 
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has no way of judging the progress of his listeners. To offset these 
disadvantages, however, there is the advantage of having a variety 
of authentic British voices, voices of speakers trained in elocution. 
And there are usually frequent broadcasts of each lesson, so that 
the listener may hear the dialogues two, three or more times in 
the course of one day. Used in the classroom the records can be 
heard as often as is desired. 

The ‘Listen and Speak’ course is well graded in both vocabulary 
and structure. The authors have paid particular attention to the 
careful and systematic introduction and illustration of the essential 
sentence patterns of English. With the help of the text-book 
illustrations, and by learning to recognize the voices of the various 
speakers, listeners should have little difficulty in following the 
dialogues. This should be so even though the lessons, as recorded, 
are entirely in English. The five minutes of recorded all-English 
dialogue, however, are supplemented by a teaching commentary 
in the language of the learner. After the recorded dialogue (the 
‘Listen’ of the title), the learner is invited to repeat parts of the 
dialogue and to answer questions and exercises put to him by the 
teacher. This is the ‘Speak’ of the title. The whole makes a fifteen- 
minute broadcast. Two lessons have been given weekly and there 
has been at least one repeat of each lesson. The broadcasts have 
also been supplemented with pronunciation lessons designed for 
different language groups. 

The authors make effective use of situations that enable the 
material to be taught by direct association. These situations are 
provided by events in the daily lives of the members of an English 
family, the Greys. Television may one day enable listeners every- 
where to see the situations on the screen. For the present, listeners 
have to rely upon the teaching commentary, the voices, and the 
text-book illustrations. These, though not of a very high artistic 
standard (and why must Mr Grey always appear sucking at a 
pipe?) are ingeniously contrived. The user of the text-book must 
learn to accept the convention that the speaker in each illustration 
is dressed in black and that any person spoken to or about is dressed 
in white. This convention occasionally leads to sudden sartorial 
changes, as when, in a left-hand illustration, Joan is in black and 
Tom in white (‘Your name is Tom’) and, in the right-hand illus- 
tration, Tom is in black and Joan in white (‘Your name is Joan’). 
This is a convention that will quickly be accepted and one that 
seems preferable to that used by Dr 1. A. Richards (in his Pocket 
Book of Basic English), the convention of giving the speaker a 
mouth and of leaving the faces of the person(s) spoken to or about 
entirely without features! 
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Book One begins with the verb be in such sentences as ‘This 
is my sister’, ‘Your name is Tom’, ‘Your coat is here’. The text. 
book provides substitution tables from which hundreds of sentences 
in these patterns can be made. The sentence pattern ‘There js 
(are, was, &c.)’ is, quite rightly, placed much later in the course 
(Lesson 35). It is a pity, however, that the authors have included, 
in the beginning lessons, sentences in which the subject of the verb 
be is indefinite (‘A letter is on this table’). This is not typical of 
normal English, which requires ‘There is a letter on this table.’ 
There was no need to include examples with the indefinite article. 
The possessives have been taught and it is simple to give, instead 
of ‘a letter’, ‘my hat’, ‘your bag’, ‘his radio’. Or the definite article 
(easily taught as a weakened form of this, that, these, those) could 
have been presented earlier (instead of in Lesson 11), thus making 
possible the sentence ‘The letter is on this table.’ 

A more serious objection to the material in Book One is the 
presentation of the Simple Tenses before the Progressive (or 
Continuous) Tenses. There are two good reasons why the Simple 
Tenses should be postponed. The first is their difficulty. The 
Simple Tenses require, for the negative and _interrogative 
mechanisms, the helping verb do. These mechanisms always give 
trouble. The Progressive Tenses do not require the verb do and 
the learner is already familiar with the verb be, the auxiliary used 
for their formation. The inversion of subject and finite verb is a 
mechanism familiar to learners in many countries; it is the 
mechanism used in their own languages. The second reason is 
that the Simple Tenses, if presented as barely as here (Lesson 4), 
cannot be associated with the kind of situation in which they are 
normally used. Here, in Lesson 4, we have the sentences ‘I come 
from X’, “You come from Z’. If X and Z stand for names of towns 
or countries, these sentences would normally mean, ‘I am from 
Dublin’, ‘I am a native of Dublin’, ‘You are from Leeds’, ‘You 
are a native of Leeds.’ Compare: ‘Mr Davies comes from Cardiff’ 
(i.e. is a native of Cardiff) and ‘Mr Davies has come from Leeds’ 
(i.e. has made the journey from Leeds). If come is used in these 
sentences meaning ‘travel’ the sentences require an adverbial of 
frequency (often, every day, twice a week) before they are normal. 
The authors are not yet ready, however, to introduce such adverbials. 
They rightly avoid overloading. The result is an unfortunate 
series of statements that are grammatically correct enough but 
are situationally without significance. In what possible context 
would the sentence *A parcel goes there’ (Substitution Table, p. 20, 
Book One) be used? 

This raises the question whether there is justification, in the 
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beginning stage of language teaching, for presenting sentences 
that are not typical of ordinary usage. Many teachers would answer 
‘No’ and would object to such sentences as ‘This is a bell and this 
isa bell. This bell and this bell are these bells.” This is how noun 
plurals are introduced. Surely, here, illustrations can give adequate 
help and make unnecessary such statements as ‘That car and that 
car are those cars.’ Insufficient use has been made of the possibilities 
of the broadcasting medium itself. The plurals bells, these, those 
and are could be presented strikingly by the use of bells in the 
studio. The bells would have different notes. ‘This is a bell.’ ‘This 
isa bell’ (different note). After three or four bells of varying pitch 
had been rung, they could be rung all together. ‘These are bells.’ 
The sound effects need not resemble the clockmaker’s in Ravel’s 
‘L’'Heure Espagnole’, but the device would be effective. 

A further example of the presentation of untypical sentence 
patterns is provided by the structure show (give, &c.) something 
0 somebody. There is the alternative pattern show (give, &c.) 
wmebody something. Quite rightly the authors do not confuse the 
learner by presenting these two patterns together or in close 
proximity. The first of the two patterns comes in Lesson 6, the 
alternative pattern not until Lesson 75. What influences the speaker 
or Writer in making a choice between the two patterns? The object 
that is phonetically heavier is placed last. Thus: ‘I gave them to 
vour secretary’, them the direct object, light and your secretary, 
the indirect object, heavy. ‘I gave her the letters’, her, the indirect 
object, light and the letters, the direct object, heavy. “Give me the 
book’ and ‘Give the book to me.’ The second is normally used 
only when the pronoun me is stressed and is, therefore, phonetically 
heavy. If a language course is to provide learners with examples 
of normal English, the kind of English they may confidently copy, 
the course should provide examples of such verbs as give, tell and 
show in sentences that illustrate this principle of balance. This is 
a feature to be found in several sentence patterns. Compare: 
‘He gave it away’ and ‘He gave away every book he had’; ‘He 
made his meaning clear’ and ‘He made clear his strong objection 
10 the proposals’; ‘Don’t let it slip’ and ‘Don’t let slip any oppor- 
tunity of practising your English.’ In these examples the position 
of the direct object varies according as it is light or heavy. When 
heavy it is final. If we are going to teach the pattern give something 
to somebody, ought we not to be careful that our examples are 
typical? Yet in Lesson 6 Mr Grey says: ‘He gives my letters to 
me. A man gives a paper to me.’ These would be typical sentences 
only if me were stressed; there is no occasion for stress here. Why, 
then, include examples in which the prepositional object is an 
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unstressed personal pronoun (and therefore phonetically light)? 
The pronouns can be kept back until the alternative pattern js 
introduced, the pattern in which they find their proper place. 

The Future Tense is introduced before the Simple Past. Wil/ 
is the only form used for the Future Tense and shall does not 
occur at all in Books One to Four. A good many teachers are now 
ready to agree that there is no great need to teach pupils the 
traditional use of J (we) shall and shall you for pure future. There 
are English-speaking countries in which the forms / (we) shall are 
not used. There are many people in England who do not use them. 
Yet it seems advisable, somewhere in an English course, to acquaint 
learners with at least the interrogative shall I (we). The distinction 
between J (we) shall and I (we) will, I (we) shan’t and I (we) won't 
may be unimportant but we still say (in England, at any rate) 
‘Shall I open the window for you?’ and ‘Shall we go to the cinema 
this evening?’ Will I and will we are out of the question here. 
There are alternatives, of course, but they are not easier. ‘Would 
you like me to open the window for you?’ and ‘Let’s go to the 
cinema.’ These are learning items of equal, if not greater, difficulty, 
and the ‘Let’s go’ is likely to be followed by ‘shall we?’ The fact 
that shall and will offer so many difficulties is a good reason for 
handling them cautiously and for avoiding the use of shall in 
cases where the older distinctions are no longer generally observed. 
It is not a good reason for ignoring shall I (we) completely. These 
are common enough to claim inclusion at a fairly early stage, 
perhaps in the second or third book. 

The verb have is taught in Lessons 23 and 24. In Lesson 23 
listeners are given numerous examples of the interrogative form 
by inversion: J have—have I, he has—has he; Has a pin a head: 
Who has my book? In Lesson 24, where had is presented, the 
interrogative is formed with do: Did I have a book? This will puzzle 
learners. In American English the trend is towards the use of do 
with all senses of have, not only ‘Do you have coffee for breakfast” 
(as in British English) but also ‘Do we have any coffee in the house” 
(where, in England, we should say ‘Have we, or have we got, an) 
coffee in the house?’). There is a good case for teaching beginners 
always to use do for the interrogative and negative forms. To 
explain when to prefer have you and when do you have is a difficult 
business for the teacher and to the learner the differences must 
seem arbitrary. But one must make up one’s mind one way of 
the other. To teach ‘Have you a car’ in one lesson and ‘Did you 
have a car’ in the next is not helpful. The decision to teach these 
forms was made deliberately, it would seem, for in Lesson 73, 
in the Substitution Table (p. 128), we again have the same contrast. 
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’ ‘she has not the most papers.’ ‘She did not have the most books.’ 
It would be interesting to know why the authors favour this dis- 
tinction between interrogative forms for present and past. 


Prepositions are usually considered one of the main difficulties 
in the learning of English. Here the authors are very sound. The 
prepositions are presented systematically and clearly. There is no 
overloading. On and at are introduced first for position and only 
much later for time. The various uses of for are presented one at 
a time and well illustrated. The maid-of-all-work of is given 


| equally careful treatment. Too often the text-book writer brings 


' in these little words casually and with insufficient illustration. 


The imperative does not occur until Lesson 57. In the classroom 


' this would be very late. In school pupils learn to understand the 
| imperative and to perform action chains in obedience to orders at 
' avery early stage. In a broadcast course it is reasonable to postpone 
_ the use of the imperative. The speakers at the microphone cannot 


require their unseen listeners to perform actions. But here again, 
as in the case of noun plurals, more use might have been made of 
the possibilities of the broadcasting medium. A fuller use of these 
possibilities would have made the course livelier. ‘Ring the bell! 
‘Turn the tap on!’ ‘Say the word book !’—there are dozens of 
commands for which easily recognizable sound effects are easily 
provided. It seems a pity not to use them, but perhaps, in a short 


| lesson, the time required for them is not to be spared. 


The Present Perfect Tense is presented in Book Four. It is 


_ presented carefully and in situations that make clear the difference 


between the Present Perfect and the Simple Past. The interrogatives 
(what, which, who, whose, when, where) are introduced at well-spaced 


' intervals and are thoroughly treated. So are some and any and their 


compounds, the every group (everyone, everything, everywhere). 
When more is introduced it is not done casually, merely as a word 
that precedes than. The important collocations some more, any 


' more, no more, two or three more, receive careful treatment. 


This sound treatment of the important structural words is one 


' of the best features of the Course. There are certain structural 
_ words whose absence may puzzle teachers. Where are can-could, 


may-might, must and ought? How are learners to express the idea 
of obligation without the use of have to, be to or must? How are 
they to indicate habit or continuity in the past without used to? 
But it must be remembered that these hundred lessons of Books 
One to Four were not designed for classroom periods of one hour. 
They were designed for short broadcasting periods. (The dialogue 
of one lesson goes on to a record that plays for five minutes.) 
Books One to Four, therefore, cover what would probably be at 
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least a year’s work in the classroom. They will be found to contain 
no more material than can easily be taught and learnt in one year 
if there are three or four hours a week available. Each lesson, as 
printed and recorded, will need at least one hour in the classroom, 
and may need two or even three hours. There are oral, reading, 
and writing drills, to be based on the Substitution Tables, and 
there are the records to be listened to. The dialogues can be learnt 
and then acted by members of the class. If the text-books and 
records are used as advised in the Teachers’ Handbook there js 
good reason to believe that the Course will achieve the aims of its 
authors. 


THE PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A. S. Hornby and E. (, 
Parnwell. 324 pages. Oxford University Press, 1952. 4s. 

AN ENGLISH-READER’S DICTIONARY. A. S. Hornby and E. C. Parnwell, 
520 pages. Oxford University Press, 1952. 6s. 9d. 


Mr Hornby has given learners of English, from the beginners to 
the most advanced, the benefit of his vast experience as a teacher 
in having acted as senior partner in the compilation of a trilogy 
of graded dictionaries, two of which are here reviewed. The smaller 
and cheaper is a ‘first dictionary in English for learners of the 
language who have taken an elementary course’; the larger is an 
‘intermediate dictionary for students . . . up to School Leaving 
Certificate standard.’ Both dictionaries are typographically excellent, 
with bold-face headwords and indented definitions. They differ in 
the extent of the vocabulary (thus glade is in ERD but not in 
PED) and in the range of meanings of many items (thus range 
itself has in ERD seven noun and five verb meanings, while in 
PED it has five and four respectively). Illustrations of usage are 
likewise fuller in ERD, as may be seen by comparing the articles 
on life, though for essential function-words like get both dictionaries 
carry almost equally liberal examples. With items where the 
meaning is purely structural (e.g. to be, with) Hornby and Parnwell 
have taken the linguistically sound step of excluding them from 
treatment, since their proper place is in a grammar, not a dictionary. 

The selection of items and the selection and ranking of the 
meanings as between the two volumes seem excellent. The accurate 
and useful grading achieved is often carried successfully even into 
the actual definitions; thus the word muscle, adequately treated in 
both books, is in the more advanced one properly given greater 
physiological precision. At times however we seem to detect a 
conflict between this principle of grading and a desire to pack as 
cheaply (i.e. as briefly) as possible the largest possible number of 
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items into the elementary book. This has unfortunately resulted 
sometimes in the more compact definitions of PED being less easily 
comprehensible than those in ERD—in inverse ratio, that is, to 
the linguistic equipment of the respective readers; compare for 
instance the treatment of muzzle in the two books; indeed nasty 
is so skimped in PED as to omit the meaning probably first 
encountered in elementary English, ‘unpleasant, disagreeable’. And 
it is amusing to note in passing that, while in ERD monogamy 
can correctly apply to men or women, in PED it is restricted to 
men only. 

PED goes no further into the question of pronunciation than to 
indicate the position of the stress in words. ERD follows every 
head-word with a full demonstration of stress and pronunciation 
in IPA ‘broad’ symbols, which (with the exception of 0 as in hot) 
are explained in a key, p. vii. Both books quite properly ignore 
history and etymology, and both carry identical appendices on 
abbreviations and—most welcome—on affixes. 

The only serious adverse criticism that the reviewer would offer 
of two very useful books concerns the block illustrations. The 
drawings themselves are usually of fair execution, and have the 
essential quality of lineal simplicity. But it is not clear on what 
principles it was decided that a given word needed illustration. Is 
it necessary, for instance, to illustrate a /oaf even in the elementary 
book, let alone in that for students of “School Leaving Certificate 
standard’? Again, if it is necessary in the more advanced ERD 
(s.v. mill) to illustrate a flour-mill, is it not an improper economy 
to omit doing so in PED, which carries the same first definition of 
mill? Moreover, in many cases the pictures are not clearly enough 
tied to the words or to the meanings of the words they purport to 
illustrate; in both books, the articles on mantle and manual are 
flanked by a picture of an incandescent device used on oil lamps 
which could hardly serve to illustrate a specific meaning of mantle— 
or even be connected therewith—unless one knew this meaning 
already; merely from its position on the page, it might be illustrating 
a ‘loose sleeveless cloak’ (mantle 1) or a ‘keyboard of an organ’ 
(manual 2). Users of PED may also be puzzled by an illustration 
alongside jet, jetsam, jettison and jetty, depicting some kind of 
burner unrecognizable to the reviewer; this has an arrow pointing 
to the top of the flame, yet in none of the definitions of these four 
words is ‘flame’ suggested. A necessary but simple step to make 
two good books better would be for future editions to incorporate 
brief captions (cf. The American College Dictionary, s.v. catapult, &c.) 
which will tie, wherever there is any possibility of doubt, an illus- 
tration to a specific meaning of a specific word. 
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BRIGHTER GRAMMAR, BOOK ONE. C. E. Eckersley and Margare 

Macaulay. 96 pages. Longmans Green. 1s. 9d. 

This book is designed for young pupils who have English as thei: 
mother tongue, not for those who are learning English as a foreign 
language. The aim of the authors has been to present the essential 
of grammar simply, clearly, and in an interesting and enjoyable 
way. In this they have succeeded; the book is amusingly illustrated 
and the reading material is lively and entertaining. 

Book One deals with the identification of the parts of speech, 
subject and predicate, verb and object, sentence and phrase, the 
possessive case, and gender. Two more books, to deal with more 
advanced work, are announced. Each lesson is followed by exer. 
cises, so simple that no pupil should have difficulty with them. 

The authors claim, in their preface, that the sentences in the 
exercises have been made as ‘real’ as possible. This claim is not 
altogether justified. Like so many authors of books on grammar 
they provide many sentences that have no relation to a situation, 
Such sentences as ‘The boy runs’, ‘The bell rings’, and ‘Richard 
climbs a tree’ (page 41), are surely not ‘real’. The continuous tense 
is needed for a real situation. The exercise here requires a simple 
tense. This can be managed easily enough: ‘The boy ran away’ 
‘The bell rang’, and ‘Richard climbed a tree.’ One of the few 
contexts in which the Simple Present is ‘right’ (when used to indicate 
a single activity and not something habitual or customary) is in 
the stage directions that are interspersed through the dialogue of 
a play to show the activities of the characters. From The Bo, 
Comes Home, by A. A. Milne: ‘She goes out. James begins to nod: 
he wakes up with a start, turns over the paper, and nods again. 
But this is an exceptional use. Writers on grammar have no need 
to use such sentences as ‘The boy runs’; ‘Birds sing’ and ‘Fishes 
swim’ are much more satisfactory examples. 

Here is another minor criticism. Was it right to include, among 
the exercises on the possessives, an exercise in which such singulars 
as the dog’s bark and the baby’s smile are to be made plural? In 
spoken form the dog’s barks and the dogs’ barks, the baby’s smiles 
and the babies’ smiles, are indistinguishable. If I consult one doctor 
I may speak of my doctor's opinion. If 1 consult two or three doctors, 
I must, if I wish to be clear, speak of the opinion(s) of my doctors. 
Doctor’s opinion and doctors’ opinion are both ‘doktaz a'pinjan. 

Such minor points are of little importance in a book intended 
for English children. The English child had already formed his 
language habits. For the foreign student of English, however, it 
might be unwise to include examples that illustrate forms of English 
that are better avoided. 
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oN THE AIR. An Anthology of the Spoken Word. Chosen by R. C. 
Goffin. Oxford University Press. 110 pages. 3s. 


The Introduction to this book tells us that ‘This book offers a 
selection of B.B.C. broadcasts on a variety of subjects, as a bridge 
between the beginner’s conversational English and simplified texts 
and a more mature study of classical literature. Here we have, 
then, what the student needs at this stage, plain factual prose 
which conveys a message . . . in this selection of “talks” the student 
will find variety in language as well as content, ranging from Peter 
Fleming's deliberately light-hearted tale . . . to Lord Elton’s serious 
discourse.’ The reader, not necessarily a student in the academic 
sense of the word, but a student of Life, of men and manners, 
will find here plain factual prose, but it is prose that has been 
communicated in the first instance as the Spoken Word, that is, 
by a speaker talking directly to his hearers, and speaking his message 
directly from his heart and experience. The language therefore is 
not merely plain and factual, it is also sincere, warm from the heart 
and convincing. We have here, then, English as it should be used, 
for it is used by men (all but one) who have something to give and 
who have a strong purpose in speaking to their listeners, and who 
feel deeply the value of what they have said. 

It was Hazlitt who recommended a style of writing that was 
based on the Spoken Word. In his essay On Familiar Style, written 
in 1821, he says: ‘To write a genuine familiar or truly English style, 
is to write as any one would speak in common conversation who 
had a thorough command and choice of words, or who could 
discourse with ease, force, and perspicuity, setting aside all pedantic 
and oratorical flourishes.” These very qualities—ease, force and 
perspicuity—will be found in most of the selections in this anthology; 
indeed, the choice that has been obviously made from a great 
number of books, articles and addresses, has done well to keep to 
selections that have these qualities in a high degree. In our own 
times we can hear that great poet, W. B. Yeats, speaking to us in 
his own voice—in his Autobiographies—on this same subject; he 
tells us that ‘We should write out our own thoughts in as nearly 
as possible the language we thought them in, as though in a letter 
to an intimate friend. We should not disguise them in any way; 
for our lives give them force as the lives of people in plays give 
force to their words. Personal utterance, which had almost ceased 
in English Literature, could be as fine an escape from rhetoric and 
abstraction as drama itself.” So we see that both writers strongly 
advise the avoidance of oratory and rhetoric, all ornament. And 
what good advice that is! So in reading this book we can all, 
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wherever we come from, enjoy the reading of the straightforward, 
sincere prose of these selections, and we can learn what good 
English is, written or spoken, and can try to write in the same frame 
of mind: because we want to, because we value what we have to 
say, and because we want to enrich the lives of our readers or 
hearers. 


Another Reviewer writes: 


The English-Readers’ Library is intended to fill the gap between Ff 
‘simplified’ texts and the full range of original literature. The — 
present volume offers a selection of B.B.C. broadcasts on a variety | 
of subjects and can be warmly recommended to students of English 
prose and, incidentally, of the English attitude to life. The choice 
is excellent, though one or two of the four talks dealing with literary 
subjects might, perhaps, have been replaced by something from 
the social or political sphere. There are notes to each of the several 
texts, and there might have been more of them. It is, of course, 
difficult to know in advance how much comment will be required 
by the kind of student for whom this little book is intended, but 
here and there it seems that too much has been taken for granted. 
To pick out a few instances, one would have liked a note on ‘the 
imagination flashes the opportunity’ (p. 4), ‘bringing up’ (of a boat, 
p. 13), ‘who never should have stood at all’ (p. 20), ‘a little smug’ 
(p. 28), ‘integration’ (p. 33), ‘get away with’ (p. 34), ‘if anything’ 
(p. 38), “a tough assignment’ (p. 42), ‘as a routine’ (p. 58), ‘the amount 
he took on the side’ (p. 60), ‘we kept a routine’ (p. 98), ‘to be getting 
on with’ (p. 104), &c. Some notes are incomplete, such as the one 
on ‘post-impressionist’ on p. 26, which is correct as a definition 
but does not explain the name. The technical meaning of ‘first 
charge’ is not explained on p. 36; nor, to take a different case, 
should Herman (not Hermann) Melville (p. 53) have been dismissed 
with only the dates of his birth and death. On p. 61 the explanations 
of ‘sporting flavour’, ‘house parties’ and ‘racketeer’ all seem some- 
how unsatisfactory. It should not be difficult to remove these 
blemishes in an (as we hope) early reprint. 


BEOWULF IN MODERN ENGLISH. A translation in blank verse by 
Mary E. Waterhouse. Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge. 148 pages. 
10s. 6d. 


This is the first attempt of its kind to make available in blank 
verse the greatest Anglo-Saxon poem to the general reader. The 
author has a scholarly knowledge of her subject, and though the 
style may lack something in the finer literary qualities, it is, in 
general, both reasonably accurate and readable. She has added a 
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brief Introduction, in which the necessary minimum of information 
5s supplied, an analysis of the subject-matter of the poem, a rough 
‘venealogy of the persons mentioned in it, and a select Bibliography. 
he last-named is not quite up to date, since it does not contain, 
Hor example, Pope’s vast study, The Rhythm of Beowulf (Yale 
“University Press, 1942), the new (16th) edition of the Heine- 
“Schiicking Beowulf, by Elsa von Schaubert (Paderborn, 1946), nor 
‘the revised Clark Hall translation with new matter by Professors 
"Tolkien and Wrenn (Allen & Unwin, 1950): for all of these have 
mthe kind of interest which should make them appear even in a 
elect bibliography. 

The book is well produced, and it is made extremely convenient 
“to the general reader not only by the features already mentioned 
“but also by marginal descriptive headings, which enable one to 
‘follow the story with great rapidity. Blank verse is probably as 
‘good a metre as any for an attempt to render this poem into 
English of to-day, and Mrs Waterhouse generally manages to use 
‘that simplicity and dignity of style which is appropriate for an 
‘aristocratic poem. The book should interest those who wish to 
form some idea of the civilization of the Anglo-Saxons at a relatively 
Pearly age. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE STUDIES: CHILDREN IN TROUBLE. 61 pages. Is. 9d. 
LEADERSHIP IN BOYS’ CLUBS. 73 pages. 2s. 6d. PUNISHMENT AND 
REFORM. 46 pages. Is. 9d. LET JUSTICE BE DONE. 49 pages. 2s. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 60 pages. Is. 9d. Oxford University Press 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege). 


‘This series, which examines aspects of the social organization in 
| Britain and makes some reference to parallel movements in other 
‘countries, should be useful to those responsible for the organization 
_ of discussion-groups abroad. The books are authoritative, yet clear 
sand simple in exposition. In two of them the working of the social 
machine is explained through a narrative showing how the lives 
_ of ordinary people are affected by it. This is a vivid and effective 
} method of exposition. 

_ There are one or two inadequacies and inaccuracies. The account 
of the system of fines in Punishment and Reform might have 
"included the remark that a maximum fine for each offence is fixed 
| by Statute. On reading Let Justice be Done some student is sure 
to ask why the homicidal Nicholas Hardman wanted to murder 
Mr Brown, the tailor. The point is irrelevant to the purpose of 
the narrative, but it is the kind of detail which is easy to include 
»and whose omission may cause unnecessary waste of time. The 
Statement in Boys’ Clubs that an old French proverb says, ‘To 
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know all is to understand all’, is also likely to arouse commen 
in French-speaking areas, since the original says nothing of 
the kind. 

These are minor blemishes, and apart from them, the book 
are excellent for the purpose. Local Government is particularly 
good, since it describes the historical evolution of our system gf 
local administration, a point essential to any understanding of jt 
by nationals of countries possessing more centralized adminis 
trations in the tradition of the Code Napoléon. It also has a Glossary 
and some useful charts and illustrations. 


Other Books Received 


EXERCISES IN GOOD ENGLISH. (Introductory Book). D. W. Barker, 
72 pages. Macmillan. 2s. 

A series of language exercises for English pupils aged 10 to IL, 

Teachers of English overseas may find some of these exercises 

useful in their own work. 


BETTER ENGLISH. G. H. Vallins. 224 pages. Pan Books Ltd. 2, 
A sequel to the author’s book, Good English: How To Write h. 


LET’S GET BACK TO THE SHEEP. Adapted by D. B. Barker; translated 
by C. M. Pike. 24 pages. Macmillan. 1s. 
A short one-act play for African pupils. 


SELF-HELP ENGLISH. Book 2. R. Ridout. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
The second in a series of four books for English Junior School 
pupils. 


LIVING IN ENGLAND. (1) THE ENGLISHMAN’S HOME. ls. (2) FOO 
AND CLOTHES. Is. 3d. Oxford University Press (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege). 

These booklets contain pictures and simple text describing the 

social and family life of ordinary English people. 
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